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The United States Constitution is “a covenant 
with death, and an agreement with hell. 

[P  What order of men under the most absolute of 
monarchies, or the most aristocratic of republics, was ever 
invested with sueh an odious and unjust privilege as that 
of the separate and exclusive representation of less than 
half a million owners of slaves, in the Hall of this House, 
in the chair of the Senate, and in the Presidential man- 
sion? This investment of power in the owners of one 
species of property concentrated in the highest authorities 
of the nation, and disseminated through thirteen of the 
twenty-six States of the Union, constitutes a privileged . 
order of men in the community, more adverse to the rights 
of all, and more pernicious to the interests of the whole, 
than any order of nobility ever known. To call govern- 
ment thus constituted a Democracy is to insult the under- 

of mankind. . . . It is doubly tainted with the 
infection of riches and of slavery. There is no name in 
the language of national jurisprudence that can define it— 
no model in the records of ancient history, or in the politi- 
cal theories of Aristotle, with which it can be likened. It 
was introduced into the Constitution of the United States 
by an equivocation—a representation of property under the 
name of persons, “Little did the members of the Conven- 
tion from the Free States imagine or foresee what a sacri- 
fice to Moloch was hidden under the mask of this conces- 
sion.”—Joun Quincy ADAms. 
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Acfuge of Oppression. 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND THE FUGI-| 
TIVE SLAVE LAW. 

Some time since, Marshal McDowell (United | 

states Marshal for Kansas,) addressed a letter to 
United States Attorney General, stating that he | 

| not deem it his duty to return fugitives to Mis. | 

, until she became more loyal, and asking for 

e on that subject. The following was the re- 


Arrorney Grenerav’s Orricr, | 
July 23, 1861.  § 
Vc Dowe ll, U. S. Marshal, Kansas: 
Sin,—Your letter of the 11th of July, received 19th, 
nder frank of Senator Lane, Kansas,) asks advice 
ther or no you should give your official services in 
execution of the Fugitive Slave Law. 
jt is the President's constitutional duty to “take | 
that the laws be faithfully executed.” That | 
ins all the laws. He has no right to discriminate, 
right to execute the laws he likes, and leave un- 
secuted those he dislikes. And, of course, you and | 
; subordinates, can have no wider latitude of dis- | 
tion than he has. Missouri is a State in the Union. 
insurrectionary disorders in Missouri are but in- 
vidual crimes, and do not change the legal status of 
State, nor change its obligations as a member of | 
Union. 
A refusal, by a ministerial officer, to execute any law 
h properly belongs to his office, is official misde- 
inor, of which I do not doubt the President would 
uke notice Very respectfally, 
EDWARD BATES. 
is gratifying to see from the above that the Ad- 
yinistration mean to give no countenance to the 
and machinations of what used to be familiar- 
lled “the Abolition wing of the Republican 
’ or to Wendell Phillips, Giddings, Garrison, 
| the like. 
It is a little late in the day for subordinates to be 
mstruing the Constitution and limiting their duties 
suit their prejudices or convenience. Hence Mar- 
| McDowell must not be astonished to find him- 
if rebuked for assuming that Missouri is not in the 
Union. It was somewhat approaching the height of 
mpudence for any Marshal to decide the question 
» Missouri, as Marshal MeDowell decided it, in 
iew of the action of our Convention. 
The President, as will be perceived by Mr. Bates’s 
r, is determined that the laws of Congress shall 
be executed, and constitutional obligations faithfully 
mplied with. He has assumed that where no law 
exists, and the Constitution is in imminent danger, 
he may proceed to seize hold of the most obvious 
means for its defence. But this is only in tremen- 
lous exigencies, when the life of the nation is sup- 
posed to be threatened, and the question of whether 
rnot a republican government can be maintained 
in strength and dignity is in danger of being instant- 
ly decided in the negative. At such times, the Presi- 
dent assumes that, in the implied contemplation of 
the Constitution, he has a right to spring to its de- 
fence in the attitude of the Roman Dictator, lest the 
Republic be ruined before it can be regularly saved. 
But such action supposes a crisis which will not 
probably be the experience of a well-regulated na- 
tion once in a century. But beeause a President— 
the Chief Magistrate—imay disregard the directions 
of a statute at such a time, it by no means follows 
that his subordinates may do it at any time, when in 
the plenitude of their private judgment they choose 
to act both absurdly and disobediently. 
The letter of Mr. Bates, as evincing both the will- 
ingness and determination of the Administration to 
ve all parts of the Union the benefits of the guar- 
ntees secured by the Constitution, so that the rights, 
interests and property of all good and true citizens 
ll be protected alike, is one which will be read 
with great pleasure by at least four-fifths, if not five- 
«xths, of all the people of the United States. —Sz. 
s Republican. 








Sepitious RapicauismM. The United States 
have been brought into the present straits in part 
by the seditious radicalism of such journals as the 
Liherator and the Tribune. All men now see the 
evil, and in their anxiety to abate it are overstepping 
the limits of reason and justice, and sometimes not un- 
naturally making mistakes in their objects. Speak- 
lug for ourselves as journalists, we do not hesitate to 
say that, in our opinion, a law of the press is one of 
the imperative exigencies of public order in the Uni- 
ted States. To overawe, or to crush it by any vio- 
leat or arbitrary means, is, to say the least, unfriend- 
ly to public and private liberty. But to pat on trial 
for deliberate examination and convictien, if guilty, 
those who stir up sedition and disunion in the Union, 
would be not oly salutary and in conformity with 
the law of self-defence, but, we believe, has become 
a necessity. We might for a time have a good many 
trials of this sort. But.the excitement would be a 
healthy one. The careful investigation and elucida- 
tio. of principles essential to free institutions would 
be extremely useful. The public taste and the 
standing of public morals, as well as judgment, would 
be ante and elevated by it.—Boston Courier. 


a 


35> Wendell Phillips and other Abolitionists urge 
cessantly upon the Administration a proclamation 
! emancipation to the slaves. They can see noth- 
lng worth gaining in a war to uphold the best of 
governments, the freest of constitutions, the hitherto 
unimpeded authority of law, and the good order of 
ety, unless their wretched crotchets can also get 
furtherance in its conflicts. 
he Secession organs come to the same conclusion 
a different road. They hope the government 
will commit itself to the impolicy of wholesale eman- 
\pation, because in that event they know that we 
should have a united South to fight, no loyal Union 
Men there to work with us, heey North, an in- 
terrupted, crippled, and ineffectual war, and thus 
Should entail upon the nation inevitably the very 
“israption to prevent which the North has risen to 
‘mms. This is not the first time Secessionists and 








Abolitionists have fought the same enemy.—New 
lork World. 
Ove Souprers my THE Hanps OF THE Enemy. 


~A writer in the Savannah (Georgia) Republican 
asks the question: “ How shall we dispose of the 
pusoners ?"—and answers it as follows :— 

* Let 


the Quartermaster-General of the Confeder- 
ate St : 


* States issue his proclamation, stating that the 
Prisoners will be hired out to the highest bidder for 
“ome specified time, and in such number as the hirer 
may desire. I know of a gentleman of this city, a 
on planter, who would gladly take two hundred of 
ry Yankees on his plantation to build up and mend 
e dams of his fields. He is more desirous of doing 
ls, he says, as the Northern gazettes kave long as- 
; rted, that we can do without negro labor, and he 
) *0Nious of testing the question. One good black 
“iver to every forty Teakion would insure good or- 


+l 
ut 
+ 

ut 
Se 


THE SOURCE OF OUR 
We have received a handsomely printed pamphlet, 
just published by Ticknor & Fields, Boston, entitled 
“ Tur Socia, SIGNIFICANCE OF OUR INSTITUTIONS: 
An Oration delivered by request of the Citizens at 
Newport, R. L., July 4th, 1861, by Henry James.” 
We give below its instructive and telling conclusion. 





It is idle to talk,—as silly people, however, will 
talk, as all people will talk whose gross, grovelling 
hearts go back to the jflesh-pots of Egypt, when they 
eat bread to the full,—it is idle to talk of our politi- 
cal troubles as springing up out of the ground, as 
having no graver origin than party fanaticism or 


ing, atl Q 
merely to avenge men’s outraged ero faith and 


honor, but to vindicate the inviolable sanctity of the 
human form itself, which for the first time in history 
is Divinely bound up with that faith and honor. 
This is the exact truth of the case. The political 
!tumble-down we have met with is no accident, as 
unprincipled politicians would represent it. It is 
ithe fruit of an inevitable expansion of the human 
| mind itself, of an advancing social consciousness in 


| the race, an ever-widening sense of human unity, 
| which will no longer be content with the old chan- 
| nels of thought, the old used-up clothes of the mind, 
| but irresistibly demands larger fields of speculation, 
| freer bonds of intercourse and fellowship. We have 
|only frankly to acknowledge this great truth, in or- 
| der to find the perturbation and anxiety which now 
|invade our unbelieving bosoms dispelled; in order 
| to hear henceforth, in every tone of the swelling tur- 








folly. These troubles, on the contrary, are the in- | bulence that fills our borders, no longer forebodings 
evitable fruit of our very best growth, the sure har- of disease, despair, and death, but prophecies of the 
bingers, I am persuaded, of that rising Sun of | highest health, of kindling hope, of exuberant right- 
Righteousness as beams shall never again know | eousness, and endless felicity for every man of wo- 
eclipse. They are merely an evidence, on a larger | man born. “I was once,” says an old writer, “1 
scale and in a public sphere, of the discord which | Was once in a numerous crowd of spirits, in which 
every righteous man perceives at some time or other | everything appeared at sixes and sevens: they com- 
to exist between his essential human spirit and his | plained, saying that now a total destruction was at 
perishable animal flesh. For every nation is in hu- |} hand, for in that crowd nothing appeared in conso- 
man form, is’in fact but an aggregate or composite ciation, but everything loose and confused, and this 
form of manhood, greatly grander and more complex | made them fear destruction, which they supposed 
than the simple forms of which it is made up, but | also would be total. But in the midst of then con- 
having precisely the same intense unity within itself, | fusion and disquiet, I perceived a soft sound, angeli- 
and claiming, like each of them, a quickening, con- | cally sweet, in which was nothing but what was or- 
trolling spirit, and an obedient servile body. This | derly. The angelic choirs thus present were within 
animating, controlling spirit of our national polity, | or at the centre, and the crowd of persons to whom 
like that of our own private souls, is Divine, comes | appertained what was disorderly were without or at 
from God exclusively, and is only revealed, never ex- | the circumference. This flowing angelic melody 
hausted, only embodied or empowered, never be- | continued a long time, and it was told me that here- 
littled or enfeebled, by the literal symbols in which | by was signified how the Lord rules confused and 
human wisdom contrives to house it. That part of | disorderly things which are upon the surface, name- 
the letter of our Constitution which best reveals the | ly, by virtue of a pacific principle in the depths or at 
majestic human spirit that animates our polity is of | the centreg whereby the disorderly things upon the sur- 
course its preamble. But the real divinity of the na- | face are reduced to order, each being restored from the 
tion, its vital, imperishable holiness, resides nof in | error of its nature.” The pacific and restorative 
any dead parchment, but only in the righteous, un- | principle which in the same way underlies all our 
selfish lives of those who see in any constitution but | political confusion and disorder, and which will ir- 
the luminous letter of their inward spiritual faith, | resistibly shape our national life to its own righteous 
but the visible altar of their invisible worship, and | and orderly issues, is the rising sentiment of human } 
rally around it, therefore, with the joyous, unshrink- | society or fellowship, the grand, invincible faith of 
ing devotion not of slaves but of men. | man’s essential unity and brotherhood. The social 

Now, such being the undoubted spirit of our pol- | conscience, the conscience of what is due to every 
ity, what taint was there in its material constitution, | man as man, having the same divine origin and the! 
in our literal maternal inheritance, to affront this | same divine destiny with all other men, is becoming 
righteous paternal spirit and balk its rich promise, by | amen A quickened in our bosoms; and woe 
turning us its children from an erect, sincere, hopeful | betide the church, woe betide the state, that ven- 
and loving brotherhood of men intent upon univer- tures to say to that conscience, Thus far shalt thou 
sal aims, into a herd of greedy, luxurious swine, into | s° and no farther! j i ; 
a band of unscrupulous political adventurers and| Slavery has this, incredible audacity. Slavery, 
sharpers, the stink of whose corruption pervades the | which is the only institution of our European inheri- 
blue spaces of ocean, penetrates Europe, and sickens | tance we have left unmodified, contronts and spits 
every struggling nascent human hope with despair ? upon this rising tide of God’s righteousness in the 

The answer leaps at the ears; it is Slavery, and | soul of man. Slavery boldly denies what all our 
Slavery only. This is the poison which lurked al- | specific culture affirms, namely, the inviolable sancti- 
most harmless at first in our body politic, and to | ty of human affection in every form, the inviolable 
which its righteous soul is an utter stranger; this is | freedom of human thought in every direction. The 
the curse we inherited from the maternal English | cultivated intelligence of the race abhors the claim 
Eve, out ofwhose somewhat loose, lascivious lap we | of any human being to possess an absolute property 
sprung. But of late years the poison has grown so | in any other being, that is, a property unvivified by 
rank and pervasive, making its citadel, indeed, the | the other’s unforced, spontaneous gift. Slavery af- 
very heart of the commonwealth, or those judicial | firms this diabolic pretension,—aflirms the unquali- 
and legislative chambers whence all the tides of its | fied title of the master to outrage, if need be, the 
activity proceed, that each successive political admin- | sacredest instincts of natural affection in the slave, 
istration of the country proves more recreant to hu- | and to stifle at need his feeblest intellectual ws 38 
manity than its predecessor, until at last we find|sion. Accordingly, the heart of man, inspired by 





“er and lively work among them.” 


shameless, God-forsaken men, holding high place in | 


the government, become so rabid with its virus as to 
mistake its slimy, purulent ooze for the ruddy tide of 
life, and commend its foul and fetid miasm to us as 
the fragrant breath of assured health. It is easy 
enough to falsify the divinity which is shaping our 
constitutional action, wherever a will exists to do so. 
Men whose most cherished treasure can be buttoned 
up in their breeches pocket, and whose heart, of 
course, is with their treasure, are doubtless panting 
to convince the country that we have iain 

enough for honor, and the sooner a sham peace is 
hurried up, the better. It only needs a wily wolf of 
this sort to endue himself here and there in sheep’s 
clothing, and bleat forth a cunning, pathetic lament 
over the causeless misfortunes which have befallen 
our bread-and-butter interests, to see dozens of stu- 
pid sheep taking up in their turn the sneaking, hypo- 
critical bleat, and preparing their innocent fleece for 
his dishonest, remorseless shears. The friends of 


Mammon are numerous in every community; but, | 


blessed be God, they nowhere rule in the long run. 
They are numerous enough to give an odious flavor 
to the broth; but they never constitute its body. It 
is impossible that we should err in this great crisis of 
our destiny, a crisis to which that of our national 
birth or independence yields in dignity and impor- 


tance, as much as body yields to soul, flesh to spirit, | 


childhood to manhood. For this is the exact crisis 
we are in; the transition from youth to manhood, 
from appearance to reality, from passing shadow to 
deathless substance. Every man and every nation 
of men encounters somewhere in its progress a criti- 
cal hour, big with all its future fate; and woe be to 
the man, woe be to the nation, who believes that this 
sacred responsibility can be trifled with! To every 
man and to every nation it means eternal life or 
eternal death; eternal liberty or eternal law; the 


heaven of free, Rtn order, or the hell of en- | 


forced prudential obedience. There is no man who 
hears me who does not know something of this bit- 
ter sweat and agony ; whose petty, trivial cares have 


y done | 


God and undepraved by Mammon, pronounces sla- 
| very with no misgiving an unmitigated infamy ; and 
the intelligence of man, thence enlightened, declares 
that its empire shall not be extended. We have no 
right to say that evil shall not exist where it already 
does exist without our privity ; but we have not only 
all manner of right, both human and divine, to say 
that its existence shall not be promoted by our ac- 
| tive connivance ; it is our paramount wisdom as men, 
|and our paramount obligation as citizens, to say so. 
Such, at all events, is our exact social attitude with 
| respect to slavery. Every unsophisticated soul of 
;man feels it to be what it actually is, namely, the 
ultimate or most general form, and hence the king 
of all the evil pent up in human nature; so that 
when it once disappears by the clear indignant re- 
fusal of the human mind any longer actively to co- 
operate with it, all those interior and subtler shapes 
of evil which now infest us, and are held together by 
it as the viscera of the body are held together by 
the skin, will be dissipated along with it. ‘We know 
not when the hour of this great salvation shall strike. 
We only know that as God is just and sovereign, it 
must strike ere long, and that when it does strike, the 
morning stars of a richer creation than has yet been 
seen on earth will sing together, and all the sons of 
God in every subtlest, ineffable realm of his domin- 
ion shout for joy. Our government itself is waking 
|up from its long trance; is beginning to perceive 
| that there is something sacreder than commerce on 
earth,—that the interests of this very commerce, in 
fact, will best be promoted by first of all recognizing 
that there are depths in the human soul, demands of 
immaculate righteousness and assured peace, which 
all the pecuniary prosperity of the world can never 
| satisfy. In short, the government is fast coming, let 
| us hope, to a consciousness of its distinctively social 
| or human function, by practically confessing that its 
supreme responsibility is due only to man, and no 
| longer to persons, or infuriated sectional exactions. 
| Of course, in pursuing this career, it will become 
| gradually converted from the mere tool it has hither- 








not been dignified and exalted by some glimpse of | to been for adroit political knaves to do what they 


this hidden inward fight; who has not at times heard 
the still small voice of truth on the one hand coun- 
selling him to do the right thing, though ruin yawn 
upon his hopes,—counselling him to force himself to 
do the honest thing, though it cost him tears of blood, 
—and the earthquake voice of hell on the other, or 
the fiery breath of passion infuriated by long starva- 
tion, doing its best te drown and devour it. Our 
national life, believe me, is at that exact pass in this 
awful moment, and nowhere else. 
our endless rise into all beautiful human proportions, 
into all celestial vigor and beatitude, or of our end- 
less decline into all infernality and uncleanness, and 
into the inevitable torments which alone discipline 
such uncleanness. And we must not hesitate for a 


moment to fight it manfully out to its smiling, bliss- 


ful end, feeling that it is not our own battle alone, 
that we are not fighting for our own country only, 
for our own altars and firesides as men have fotight 
hitherto, but for the altars and firesides of universal 


| please with, into a grandly social force, reflecting 
| every honest human want, fulfilling every human as- 
| piration. What matters it, then, if we forfeit the 
empty political prestige we have hitherto enjoyed 
with European statesmen? Let us only go on overt- 
ly to inaugurate that promised perfect society on 
j earth, all whose officers shall be peace, and its sole 
exactors righteousness, by practically acknowledging 
}on all occasions the infinite Divine Good enshrined 


It is the hour of in man’s heart, the infinite Divine Truth enthroned 


|in his understanding, and we shall fast attain to a 
| social standing in the eyes of European peoples which 
| shall grandly compensate our mere political disasters, 
}and do more to modify the practice of European 
| statesmen themselves than anything else we could 
| possibly do. 

| In this state of things, how jealously should we 
| watch the Congress to-day assembling at Washing- 
|ton! How clear should be the watchword we tele- 


| graph to guide their deliberations! Have we indeed 


man, for the ineradicable rights of human nature it- | no higher monition for our legislature than old heath- 


self. Let bloated European aristocracies rejoice in 
our calamities; let the mutton-headed hereditary 
legislators of England raise a shout of insult and 


exultation over our anticipated downfall ; the honest, 


unso histicated masses everywhere will do us justice, 
for they will soon see, spite of all efforts to blind 


them, that we occupy in this supreme moment no 


petty Thermopyle guarding some paltry Greece, but 
the broad majestic pass that commands the deathless 
wealth and worth of human nature itself, the Ther- 
mopyte of the human mind; they will soon see, in 
fact, that our flags are waving, our trumpets sound- 


|en Rome supplied to hers, namely, fo see that the Re- 
| public suffer no damage? ‘The body is much, but it 
|is not the soul. The Republic is much, but it is not 
all. It is much as a means, but nothing as an end. 
It is much as a means to human advancement, but 
nothing as its consummation. It is much as an on- 
ward march of the race, it is nothing whatever as its 
victory and rest. Let us be sure that, so far as 

are concerned, our legislators understand this. 
Let them know that we value the Republic so much, 
only because we value man more; that we value 
peace, prosperity, and wealth, not as ends, but as 








our cannon showering their deathful hail, not !. means to an end, which is justice, truth, and mercy, 


in which alone man’s real peace, his true rity, 
and his abiding wealth reside, and which will be ours 
only so long as we are faithful to the gospel of hu- 
man freedom and equality. For my part, if I 
thought that our rulers were going to betray in this 
agonizing hour the deathless interest confided to 
them,—if I thought that Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Sew- 
ard were going at last to palter with the sublime in- 
stincts of peace and righteousness that elevated them 
to power, and give them all their personal prestige, 
by making the least conceivable further concession 
to the obscene demon of Slavery,—then I could joy- 
fully see Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward scourged trom 
the sacred eminence they defile, yea more, could joy- 
fully see our boasted political house itself laid low 
in the dust forever, because in that case its stainless 
stars and stripes would have sunk from a banner of 
freemen into a dishonored badge of the most con- 
temptible people on earth; a people ‘that bartered 
away the fairest spiritual birthrigbt any people ever 
yet were born to, for the foulest mess of material 
pottage ever concocted of shameless lust and tri- 
umphant fraud. 





WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR SOUTH? 


BY CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 





Of all humbugs, there are none greater than so- 
called unanswerable arguments. Whenever you 
hear a man allude to such logical fortresses, reader, 
as being under his command, depend upon it that 
they have never been attacked by a vigorous foe, 
and that they have been occupied by a very vain 
and vapory garrison. No old campaigner in the 
wars of Truth believes in the existence of unan- 
swerable arguments. 


Our Southern foes have always been celebrated | 


for unanswerable arguments, and we have, like 
good-natured ninnies, generally conceded all and 
everything to them. For instance, we say, “ Yes, 
oh! certainly,” when told that slavery must always 
exist “down South,” because only the negro can 
work there. “ Only the negro can endure the cli- 
mate, you know.” Now treat this specimen of the 
unanswerable with a vigorous denial, and see how 
it comes out. The experience of the whole world 
shows it to be a flat lie. You cannot point me out 
anything within the whole range of human efforts 
which'® negro can do, but that a white man can do 
it better. Cotton can be better cultivated by white 
men than slaves; if a black only lives till thirty on 
a rice plantation, a white can labor there till thirty- 
five; or if Indo-Germanic lives be too expensive, 
the Cooley, who is a white man, may serve at a 


inch. But this everlasting pestilential rice-field 
usiness has really uvthing IO Wiis the question 


It is not rice but cotton, for which Cuffy is kept; 
and cotton is just as susceptible of small farm cul- 
ture as any other plant; witness the German cotton- 
farm of Texas. As for the intolerable heat, it is 
briefly an intolerable humbug. There are very few 
points in the South where there is as much suffer- 
ing during the summer months from heat as in 
Philadelphia, or where the nights are not cooler 
from being relieved either by sea or mountain- 
breezes. Yet, there is probably more hard work 
done in Philadelphia and the vicinity, during the 
summer, than in any other city of the same popula- 
tion, at the same time, in the world. So much for 
an urnanswerable argument. Perhaps there are 
facts modifying my own rebutter. Yes, “ and per- 
haps again.” But the argument is not unanswera- 
le. 

Another of these precious impregnable positions 
is the one so often advanced by my secession friends 
in a modified form of What will he do with it? 
“ Sir,” exclaims a secessionist, (it is remarkable, by 
the way, that secessionists, like all Southerners, are 
given to what = Winthrop happily described as 
wearing black clothes and saying Sir,) “ what do you 
propose to do with the South, even granting that 
you can conquer her? Do you expect, sir, to hold 
her as a conquered province? And if not—what 
then, sir?” Sut at present, this particular unan- 
swerable is in high favor with the doughfaces, com- 
promisers, and all other varieties of that moral 
mulatto animal who flits, bat-like, between the con- 
tending armies of the birds and beasts. Suppose 
we conquer it, what shall we do with our South ? 

Before attacking this fresh unanswerable, let us 
turn it well over. The fact is, that the war, in all 
its relations, is as yet far from being understood. 
It takes longer to learn a war than to learn a lan- 
guage. Nay, to fully comprehend one, it is perhaps 
necessary to be born in a war and grown up to it. 
A war does not seriously paralyze manufactures, 
disorganize exchanges tes reverse all the conditions 
of business, when people are familiar with and com- 
prehend it. The great wealthy towns of Europe, 
which flourished along the old line of Oriental 
trade—Augsburg, Nuremberg, Bruges, Ghent and 
the rest, grew up in war. The weaver sat sword- 
girt at his loom, and the Fugger drew his little bill 
on London as he did his cross-bow on the enemy. 
They comprehended war. 

Let us, then, to understand this war of ours, be- 
gin by observing that no people can be said to real- 
ize it, who intuitively avoid all consideration of ex- 
treme measures of hostility. To win, one must be 
oh na to go as far, at least, as the adversary. 

loderately if we can, fiercely if we must, is the 
rule popularly formulized by the exhortation to 
some dallier of ancient days by the expression, 
“Shoot, Luke, or give up the gun!” Here the 
South have an advantage over us; they know their 
guilt, and knowing, dare more than we do. They 
have, consequently, had no scruple in adopting ex- 
tremely severe measures from the beginning. They 
have struck twelve to begin with. The C.S. A. 
had scarcely entered on their bastard life, ere Jef- 
ferson Davis promptly proclaimed the adoption of 
privateering. Privateering is, in reality, very nearly 
an anagram for a synonym. Call it pirateering, 
and you have what it amounts to, in reality, since 
there was never yet a prize privateered in which 
some injury was not inflicted in some way on neutral 
parties. We, however, do not endure the sending 
of vessels to “skin” the Southern coast and plun- 
der the sea-side plantations. We have not got so 
far yet as to retaliate. Full retaliation is as yet 
only a future possibility. Stick a pin there, reader, 
and remember that from the refusing to abide by 
the election in which they had taken chances, down 
to date, the Southrons have, in every instance, led 
in aggression, in impropriety, in dishonorable and 
irritating outrage. 

Since long time, Northern men have been fre- 
quently hung, robbed, tarred and feathered, or forci- 
bly enlisted in the South. In a few perfectly au- 
thentie instances, women—ladies—have been im- 

risoned and most inhumanly treated, both by 
thern mobs and Southern magistrates, the of- 
fence, in some cases, being that of expressing Union 
sentiments, but more frequently the mere accident 
of “Northern birth. Here, with us, secessionists 
flaunt about in society, act openly as spies, nay, as 
in Breckinridge’s case, utter their insolent treason 
in Congress, and are paid by us for so doing, with- 
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out the slightest danger. Here, also, we have not 
got so far as the genial and fiery Southrons. They 
are, again, in this decid — 

orth. I simply say that 


ern dollars now lie in New York banks—we might 
“nip” the-foe in a thousand ways, were we as nip- 
pingly inclined as he. 

Again, how proper has been our condutt as re- 
gards the negro? On this subject the Southern 
alarm-clock long since struck twelve in its loudest 
and most portentous tones. I have enjoyed the in- 
estimable advantage of perusing in editorial sane- 
tums a fair share of such Southern journals as have 
of late reached the North, and can testify that on 
this subject they have done their utmost to goad 
their readers to madness. The main object of the 
whole campaign, they say, is to excite black revolt, 
and urge them to make the South another San 
Domingo! Our white troops have, they assert, been 
stimulated by official assurances of unlimited rav- 
ishing and plunder, among the first families, but the 
negro is to be the great agent in all this hell-work. 
“ Lying,” according to Napoleon L., “is a power,” 
and it must be conceded that, from this point of 
view, our Southern cotemporaries are wonderfully 
powerful men. They have carried this tremendous 
and dangerous power to the extreme of extrava- 
gance. Now, how is it here in the North? The 
United States Government—very properly, of course 
—is nervously anxious not to offend anybody con- 
cerned, by indorsing in any way negro emancipa- 
tion. Gen. Butler is even very generally and popu- 
larly praised, because he, with jurisprudent shrewd- 
ness, solves the difliculty by pronouncing the negro 
a contraband. As a contraband, cuffy is allowed, 
in very limited numbers, to sweep up the camp, and 
is “returned” to any negro thief from over the 
border, who chooses to swear a custom-house oath as 

Great pains are taken to prevent 
the contraband from escaping North with Fankee 
regiments; everything is done, in fact, to establish 
a delicate regard for pro-slavery feeling. “ Nothing 
is allowed in this exhibition to offend the feelings of 
the most fastidious!” So that it is not to be much 
wondered at, that John Bull, who has heard so much 
of the d—d Abolitionists, is amazed that since we 
have the name so thoroughly and completely, we 
have not the pluck to secure a little of the game. 
John don’t understand us, of course! Meanwhile, 
our Christian forbearance is richly rewarded by the 
most stupendous, overwhelming, crushing and tear- 
ing nates and lies conceivable. That is what we 
get for it. 

So far so good. But the war is a terrible and 
stupendous truth, which must come toa head. Sooner 


or later, it will get to extremes. It io = great pityy 
a very great i, vut extremes is the word. am 


sorry to say it, but no man who has had his eyes 
open here among us since the war began, can doubt 
that the fever of Abolitionism has advanced with 
tremendous strides since the South has plunged into 
the headlong career of falsehood, oppression and 
fury, which characterized her conduct in the war. 
Our leaders and diplomatists and parlor politicians 
may proceed as gingerly as they please, but the 
multitude are taking a short-cut at the difficulty. 
We may regret it, but there is no fooling with facts. 
The crevasse is cracking, deny it or not, just as you 
please ; but unless the South yields, the days of slavery 
are numbered. And not a very long number either. 

Now we are coming to the preliminary question : 
“ What shall we do with our South?” If it refuses 
to conform to the Constitution, if it will not live 
amicably with us under the mild and easy bond 
which is essential to our very existence, why, the 
war must go on. On, on, on, as far as you please. 
The most terrible defeat shall not daunt us, and we 
can bear far more than our fiery foe. There is no 
Waterloo for a Yankee. But every step, as we go 
on, sees all the delicate scruples of which I have 
spoken vanish; while at the end of all rises the ter- 
rible spectre of complete, unanimous abolition. 

You men of the South, who have yelled, gasped 
and howled “ abolition” for so many years, at every 
fluttering Northern rag, do you know what that wolf 
will look like when he really comes? You have 
cried, “ Wolf! wolf!” and the doughfaces, aye, and 
true Northern shepherds, too, have run time and 
again to help you, and found that it was all naught. 
God help you when he comes, for you will see him 
like the wolf Fenris of Northern Able. whose hell- 
flaming jaws are to swallow a world. Keep quiet, 
there has been no abolitionism as yet. I do not 
think that even in the Tribune office there is a 
thorough, out-and-out abolitionist ; that is to say, one 
of those intermediate links between a Red Jacobin 
and the Devil, who would literally San Domingo 
your whole country with blood and fire. But gare 
le loup! beware the wolf! Put fire to gun-powder, 
and it will explode, though all the holy ones of earth 
were worshipping about it. And the gun-powder is 
all here. 

An abolitionized North would be a belt of ruin 
to a slaveholding South, though the latter had ten 
times its present power. As I said of the war, no- 
body has as yet learned it in all its fulness. When 
a man becomes an out-and-out abolitionist, he thinks 
that to free a negro, and if need be kill his master, 
is to do God service. _ He becomes a fanatic of the 
most terrible type. Keep on with your pirate priva- 
teering, your intolerable Nice, robberies and murders, 
and you will see these fanatics springing up by mil- 
lions. You have heard of the late great military 
rising in the North, of the men who pour in to be 
enlisted, of the millions subscribed. Let real aboli- 
tionism go on at the present rate, and, as the Lord 
liveth, there will be a rising, compared to which this 
excitement will be as a lucifer match to a powder- 
mill explosion. For then your last active, fearfully 
active foe will be the last living man of the North. 

The not very scrupulous multitude will, in time, 
weary of indecisive strife, and begin to look about 
for means to effectually smash the South. Beware 
of a man who has a revolver in his hand, while his 
brain is seeking an argument to let drive at you, for 
there is great danger that he will speedily find one. 
When the abolition revolver begins to spin, look out. 
There will be little dread then of what we shall do 
with you if conquered. A South without~ negro 
slaves cannot be imagined as existing. You can be 
reduced to territories, or whatever we please. There 
is nothing but the negro in you; he forms your 
whole character ! 

When the North officially recognizes the freedom 
of the black, the jig will be up. How long will it 
take for the multitude to be ready for anything? 
There are not many widows and orphans and broth- 
erless brothers and fathers without sons, as yet. 
Only here and there I hear a sad wail. But wait 
till they are plenty; wait till Southern falsehood 
and cruelty and treason have hung crape on ten 
thousand doors! God avert that day. But it is 
not what J wish or what you wish, but the inevita- 
ble must with which we have here to deal. 

When the bereaved multitude clamor for the 
recognition of general emancipation, there will be 
very little trouble as to what we shall do with our 
South !—Knickerbocker. 





WE MUST FIGHT THEM, OR FREE THEM. 


As this rebellion ripens, and the fierce, vindictive 
hatred of armed traitors toward the men who love 
the Union and towards the institutions of freedom 
takes shape and becomes concrete, the feeling, all 
over the free States, is becoming fixed and crystal- 
ized into conviction, that the time is drawing nigh 
when we must “ fight them, or free them.” t us 
look this alternative in the face for a moment. 
There is nothing in it unnatural; indeed, is it not a 
fact that there is logic in the alternative, which will 
vindicate itself? The Southern rebel has educated 
his slave into the belief that the people opposed to 
him and his treason are the bitterest foes that the 
slave can have. We have farther to believe that, 
in every State, there are, on plantations and in 
cities, many men who are in bonds, but who know 
a good deal about the causes which underlie seces- 
sion, and which have developed into rebellion and 
rank treason; but the great body of slaves may, for 
aught we know, so far trust their master as to fear 
and dread what they call the “ Abolitionist.” If 
that be so, then we must negra armed opposi- 
tion from the slave, unless he shall be undeceived, as 
to the end attainable by this war. Why should he 
not oppose us? He sees no good to himself in our 
march through the South. Indeed, he has under- 
stood that it was the office and vocation of the 
* Abolitionist ” to worry and capture the black race, 
and, of course, he is prepared to fight against us. 
There is no doubt that we shall have arfned slaves 
against us. Our people are conservative—right- 
fully so. Law and loyalty are necessarily conserva- 
tive, and it is said we must be careful of the Con- 
stitution and of all guarantied rights. All that is 
well enough. But we need not stultify ourselves. 
If slaves are made to oppose us or to help their 
masters oppose us! If these millions of men are 
compelled to work to our injury! Then, what? 
Why, then the alternative presents itself! We must 
fight them, or free them! 

We must not fight them! Such warfare we can- 
not engage in. We are men for their masters! 
Then the alternative is left, and we must free them ! 
And so surely as these blind rebels shall strengthen 
themselves by slave labor, using their “ chattels” to 
our destruction, so surely we shall vitalize their 
yroperty, and convert it into men and women! 

Vhy not? Why shall we not convert the slave 
whom his master compels to be hostile into the free- 
man who is ready to be friendly? It is wholly ab- 
surd to suppose that this rebellion can continue, 
and that slave labor can be turned against us, with- 
out a proclamation from our headquarters of deliv- 
erance and freedom to those who are enslaved, 


And we say, in God’s name, be it so! If slavery 
te to bo thug wurned agaist Treedom, slavery uaa 
better be turned into freedom quickly! If the own- 


ers of men and women, under the name of chattels, 
shall madly use their property as instruments of war, 
and turn it to our destruction, then we prefer that 
those men and women shall belong to themselves, 
and give us the benefit of their skill and their expe- 
rience and their strength and their new freedom, 

There are #her and higher views to be taken of 
this whole question. But this will answer for now. 
And when the time comes that must compel us. to, 
fight them or free them, we say—Let them go free! 
—New Bedford Mercury. 


—_ 


REV. GILBERT HAVEN ON “THE TIMES.” 


Rey. Gilbert Haven, late Chaplain of the Eighth 
Regiment, M. V. M., preached an able sermon in 
the Hanover Street Church, from the text, “ Can ye 
not discern the signs of the times?” Matt. xvi. 3. 
He said that he was somewhat embarrassed in speak- 
ing upon the subject at the present time, for he felt 
that the theme had passed beyond talking, and that 
his place and that of almost every young man in 
the congregation was not here to-day. 

The signs of the times, the speaker said, were 
two-fold. The first was the peril of free govern- 
ment, and the second the emancipation of four mil- 
lions of our fellow-men in chains. These two great 
duties stand out amid all the clouds of war that 
have gathered around us, and if they are discharged, 
God will honor us. But if we do not seek to carry 
them out, we are dishonored and destroyed as a na- 
tion. War is a terrible thing, but there are things 
vastly more terrible—the destruction of civil gov- 
ernment and civil bondage. The destruction of our 
Constitution, if found unequal to the emergency, 
may not be a bad thing, and it is not this alone 
which should make us contend earnestly. It is not 
so much the peculiar form as the peculiar fact of 
civil liberty, resting upon the rights of every man, 
that is in extreme peril to-day in America. As 
Lord John Russell said recently, so the despots and 
aristocrats of Europe believe—* The bubble of de- 
mocracy is broken.” They rejoice, not particularly 
at the triumph of the Slave Power, but because of 
our degradation—because the nation which has been 
such a mortification and peril to them is about to 
cease. The government of the- United States has 
startled the masses of Europe from their forced 
quiet, and it is not so much from pride as from a cer- 
tain idea of personal safety that their monarchs re- 
joice at our downfall. And we are contending to- 
day, in the North, not only for our own liberties, 
but for the liberties of the whole world, who will be 
inspired by our example. 

‘he war, then, in which we are engaged, is a war 
for liberty throughout the earth, and for our na- 
tional independence, for our people cannot exist 
upon this continent except asa united nation. Men 
have fancied that we could separate, and form two 
great nations upon this continent with different = 
poses and principles. It is utterly impossible. e 
petty jealousies of States and minor differences are 
often the causes of war between neighboring na- 








tions; and how much greater is the chance of war 
under the circumstances we have su d! Itis 
necessary, therefore, that there should be but one 


government and one nation within our boundaries, 
and the struggle between the North and South has 
gone so far that if we now make terms of peace 
with them, we should become their serfs; and the 
boast of their Vice-President would prove true, that 
he could drive the North with a lady’s riding whip! 
Not merely our pecuniary and commercial ¢ 
ter will be affected, but our minds will be confined 
by the same yoke. The reputation we have 
achieved in the walks of science, literature and art, 
and the blessing of our Christian religion, have only 
been preserved to us by our independent position 
as a nation. When that is gone, and we bow at 
the feet of the Slave Power, our social fabric will 
fall also. And just so sure as this question is set- 
tled with any consideration for the Slave Power, 
the Church will be silenced in the North. 
will not allow their institutions to be put in peril by 
the teachings of Northern ministers, and over 
pulpits and preachers the slave-whip will crack. 
here are four millions of persons to-day in the 
South who are somewhat happy while we are mis- 
erable. And it is well to have the tables turned, 
for God loves them as well as he does us. We have 





